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1929 the number of recognised schools was 108 and they contained
18,000 pupils (including 4,600 girls). A report of the Board of
Education issued in 1930 surveyed the progress made by junior
technical schools. It described their growth as steady but not
spectacular, and pointed out that in most cases each school had
less than two hundred pupils ; some less than one hundred. Such
schools were expensive to staff, and their equipment was costly.
On the other hand, the schools were popular and there was no
difficulty in filling the places by fee-paying pupils. Moreover,
they were successful in placing their pupils in suitable occupations,
and the curriculum was less restricted by academic considerations
than in the ordinary secondary school. This was because they did
not prepare pupils for the School Certificate examination.
"Finally, the Junior Technical School is pervaded by an
'atmosphere' readily perceived by the visitor, but difficult to convey
in words. The pupils attack their work with a seriousness and
satisfaction not always found in schools for pupils of their age.
They concentrate because they are interested, they are interested
because they have no difficulty in realising the direct bearing of
their work on their future life. They have the air of knowing
exactly what they are doing, and exactly why it is worth doing."1
In spite of this commendation the Board still continued to look
upon the junior technical school as a poor relation. The views
expressed by the Spens and Norwood Reports were discussed in
Chapter x. The view of the Spens Report that every junior tech-
nical school should be part of a senior technical institution, although
it tended to ease of administration, was severely criticised by many
experienced teachers. As a result of the Education Act of 1944,
the technical schools are being absorbed into the statutory system
of secondary education.
One of the features of the period we have been considering was
the slow growth of full-time courses in senior technical institutions.
The Board of Education Report on Education for Industry and
Commerce, 1928, showed that in Prussia only about ten per cent
of technical schools provided evening classes ; in the United States,
less than thirty per cent; whilst in England, evening -classes
accounted for between eighty and ninety per cent of the total
number of students. The Report urged the development of part-
time and full-time day courses as a matter of national importance.
The moving spirit behind the Report was Lord Eustace Percy who,
*The Junior Technical School, pp. 20-1, H.M.S.O , 1930.